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Marriage Rate Is Decreasing 


r 


HERE were about 1,521,000 
weddings in the United States dur- 
ing 1957, or 64,000 fewer than in 
1956. The marriage rate last year— 
8.9 per 1,000 population (including 
the Armed Forces overseas) —was 
about 5 percent below the rate of 
9.4 per 1,000 recorded in 1956 and 
the lowest since 1933. The decrease 
represented largely a slump in mar- 
riages during the last four months 
of the year. 

Most States reported fewer mar- 
riages in 1957 than the year before, 
as is evident from the table on page 
2. However, in only four States was 
the decrease more than 10 percent, 
and in each instance special cir- 
cumstances accounted for the un- 
usually large falling off in wed- 
dings. In Arizona, where a pre- 
marital blood test and a waiting 
period of 48 hours have been re- 
quired since December 1956, the 
number of marriages dropped 62 
percent, from 25,631 in 1956 to 
9,652 last year. The downswing was 
almost as marked in New Mexico 
after its premarital blood test law 
became effective in 1957. Closer 
examination of proof of age in 
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South Carolina and stricter en- 
forcement of existing statutes in 
Missouri contributed to the decline 
in those States. 

Only eight States went contrary 
to the national pattern, recording 
more marriages in 1957 than the 
year before. In Oklahoma, the in- 
crease was only 2 percent, but it 
was the sixth annual rise to result 
from changes in marriage require- 
ments in Arkansas 
and other near-by States. Moderate 
increases were also reported for 
Utah, Indiana, Florida, and West 


Virginia. The largest gains, some- 


neighboring 


what over 5 percent, occurred in 
Colorado, Nevada, and California, 
which are adjacent to Arizona and 
New Mexico. the in- 


creases in the former States did not 


However, 


offset the decreases in the latter. 
It is possible that an increased 
number of American couples from 
the Southwest are marrying in 
Mexico. 

The decrease in marriages last 
year was smaller in the large cities, 
as a group, than in the country as 
a whole. Cities with at least 100,000 


population reported about 2 per- 
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NUMBER OF MARRIAGES AND ANNUAL PERCENT CHANGE, 1955-1957 
United States by Geographic Division and State 





Number Perceat Changet 


1957* 1956 1955 1956 t0 1957 1955 te 1956 


UNITED STATES casdewen , 1,520,709 1,585,076 541,485 


New England............ 80,137 78,178 
Maine : ee ee A 8,176 
New Hampshire - nae 7 A464 
VORROR,, 2 .ccccecs . 3,419 
Massachusetts ‘ o 36,132 
Rhode Island ve 6,325 
Connecticut .... 18,621 
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Middle Atlentic . , 241,643 245,935 
New York... ‘ re 124,647 127,101 
New Jersey. ... ca ; 40,367 41,152 
Pennsylvania ; , is woos 76,429 77 682 
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East North Central. .. : 297,959 307,779 
Ohio er ee 59,256 2,947 
Indiana mad ; 74,929 086 
Mlinois : wm ia ee 83,000 845 
Michigan ‘ 55,051 
Wisconsin ek 25,723 
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West North Central... 115,783 
Minnesota bane 23,862 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
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South Atlantic ' . ‘ 267 
Deloware ’ 2,3 
Maryland ° ‘ ’ 45,242 
District of Columbia — , 8,178 
Virginia ‘ ’ 38,284 
West Virginia ‘ ’ 14,169 
North Carolina : 25, 26,354 
South Carolina ‘ 48,996 
Georgia : ’ 52,221 
Florida a 32,149 31,793 
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East South Central 26,596 133,433 
Kentucky 21,314 22,342 
Tennessee aa 22,726 24,089 
Alabama . 19,875 20,779 
Mississippi : 62,681 66,223 


West South Central... 153,777 156,740 154,966 
Arkansas 13,340 | 13,932 14,988 
Louisiana ; a 21,201 22,499 2 1,300 
Oklahoma 30,592 29,965 27,438 
Texas 88,644 90,344 91,240 


Mountain 118,035 141,051 134,345 
Montana , ‘ ‘ 6,A95 6,770 6,514 
Idaho ; 8,995 9,132 8,879 
W yoming 6 2,909 3,199 
Colorado i 13,831 13,147 
New Mexico ; ; ar 21,600 
Arizona D 25,631 
Utah aea'e 6,672 6,657 6,724 
Nevada ; 58,042 54,915 52,420 
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Pacific : : 131,062 128,133 121,953 
Washington. . . : ’ | 30,113 29,382 
Oregon : . rere 10,568 10,632 
California. . teen aeee ay | 87,452 81,939 
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* Provisional. TMinus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


Source of basic data: Reports of National Office of Vital Statistics, and surveys by the Statistical Bureau of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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cent fewer marriages in 1957 than 
in the preceding year. Seventy-six 
of these cities, or almost three 
fourths of the total, experienced 
decreases. Utica led in this respect 
with a drop of 28 percent. Four 
other cities in the Northeast, name- 
ly, Providence, Trenton, Fall Riv- 
er, and Waterbury, reported de- 
creases ranging from 17 to 11 per- 
cent. Similar declines occurred in 

(20 Chatta- 
(15 Des 


Moines (11 percent). 


Phoenix percent), 


nooga and 


percent), 

Of the five largest cities in the 
country, Los Angeles alone showed 
an increase in marriages, the num- 
ber rising about 5 percent between 
1956 and 1957. On the other hand, 
in New York City the number of 
marriages decreased slightly, from 
70.291 to 69,498. The decline was 
close to 4 percent in Chicago and 
Detroit, and exceeded 5 percent in 
Philadelphia. 

The country’s popular marriage 
exhibited diverse 
1957. Especially 
noteworthy is the experience in 


centers also 


trends during 
Arizona, where the new marriage 


the 
popularity of Yuma as a Gretna 


regulations virtually ended 
Green. The number of marriages 
in Yuma dropped 85 percent, from 
14,286 in 1956 to 2,188 in 1957, and 
was still falling 
1958. Attracting couples who or- 
dinarily would have gone to Yuma, 


in the spring of 


Las Vegas experienced an 18 per- 
cent rise in marriages in 1957. How- 
ever. Reno, which is further north, 
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reported 214 percent fewer mar- 
riages than in 1956. In Miami, mar- 
riages increased 514 percent, even 
though the number was unchanged 
in the remainder of Florida. 

Up through 1957, 
marriages in the United States to- 
taled only 1 percent below the 
number in the corresponding per- 


August of 


iod of 1956. The decrease was con- 
centrated in the West, due largely 
to special circumstances already 
noted. Since August, however, ap- 
parently as a result of the economic 
recession, marriages in every re- 
gion of the United States have been 
substantially fewer than in the 
comparable period of the year be- 
fore. Thus, in the as a 
whole, the decrease averaged about 
gl, for the last four 
months of 1957 and about 114 


percent for the first quarter of 1958. 


country 


percent 


Figures available for a few areas 
indicate that the trend was stil] 
downward in April. If the trend so 
far this year continues. 1958 will 
record the smallest number of mar- 
riages in about two decades. Even 
if the downswing levels off in the 
autumn, the outlook is that this 
year will witness approximately 
1,420,000 marriages, or only slight- 


ly more than the number in 1939. 


There is little doubt that marriages 


will increase as soon as economic 
conditions improve. The upswing 


is expected to be particularly 


marked after the early 1960's, when 
the record 


numbers of postwar 


babies attain marriageable age. 
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The Changing Outlook in Mental Disorders 


| ~~ advances in the manage- 
ment and treatment of men- 
tal disorders promise to improve 
measurably the outlook for patients 
with such conditions. These devel- 
opments have already had an im- 
the 
mental patients in the United States. 


pact on hospitalization of 
Thus, in 1956, for the first time in 
many years, there was a decrease 
in the number of resident patients 
in State and county hospitals for 
the long-term care of mental pa- 
tients;* a further reduction was 
recorded last year. These decreases 
have occurred in the face of a con- 
tinuing increase in admissions. The 
total admissions to State and coun- 
ty mental hospitals increased 17 
percent from 1953 to 1957, with 
first 
and 


admissions rising 7 percent 
than 40 


percent. These figures indicate that 


readmissions more 
an increased number of patients, 
although not cured, are spending 
more time out of hospitals. 
Nationwide figures on the trend 
of hospitalization by type of mental 
disorder are lacking, but such data 
are available for several States. In 
the New York State hospitals, for 
example, the number of resident 
patients with schizophrenia (de- 
mentia praecox) decreased by 
about 700 between 1955 and 1956, 
in contrast with an increase of 
nearly 900 from 1954 to 1955. The 
decrease in schizophrenic patients 
the 


more than offset increase in 


patients with other conditions, 
principally psychoses of old age. 
As a result, the total number of 
patients in the New York State 
hospitals was appreciably lower in 
1956 than the year before. 

The introduction of the new tran- 
quilizing drugs, which are of great- 
est use in the treatment of schizo- 
phrenia and other functional psy- 
choses, has been a major factor 
in shortening the average hospital 
stay of mental patients. The use of 
tranquilizers has also effected a 
marked change in the type of ther- 
apy employed in hospitals. Figures 
for the 
hospitals show that only half as 


Veterans Administration 


many patients were given shock 
therapy in 1956 as in the year be- 
fore, while the number receiving 
individual and group psychothera- 
markedly. At the 


same time, many more patients 


py increased 


than in past years are being given 
greater freedom in the hospital, 
and increasing numbers are being 
trial 


tranquilizing 


released on visits to their 


The 


have also made it feasible for many 


homes. drugs 
more patients under care of private 
physicians and in outpatient clinics 
to be treated outside of hospitals. 
the 
drugs it should be noted, however. 


In assessing value of these 
that they do not cure patients but 
only make them more amenable to 
psychiatric treatment. 


Although 


recent developments 


*These institutions house the large majority of hospitalized mental patients, and their reports cre 
more consistent and more complete than those of other mental! hospitals 
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GEOGRAPHIC VARIATION IN HOSPITALIZATION FOR MENTAL DISEASE 
Resident Patients in Public Hospitals for Long-Term Care 
Per 100,060 Population in Each State, 1957* 


HIGH MEDIUM HIGH MEDIUM LOW LOW 
Ml 368-648 E55 317-366 273-313 144-272 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
QUARTILE 


*Patients in State and county hospitals at end of fiscal year and in Veterans Administration 
hospitals, allocated to State of residence, as of November 30, 1956 


a 

are encouraging, they should not _ tion hospitals for the long-term care 
obscure the fact that bed capacity of mental patients. The highest hos- 
in hospitals for the mentally ill,  pitalization rates are found in the 
while increasing, still falls far short Northeast and the lowest in the 
of needs. The acuteness of the Mountain States. New York out- 
situation is indicated by the large ranks by a considerable margin 
waiting lists that exist and by the every other State, with a rate of 
rapidity with which new hospitals nearly 650 per 100,000 population; 
are filled. Almost everywhere the next in order are Massachusetts 
number of admissions, and even of and New Hampshire with rates 
first admissions—which more near- somewhat over 500 per 100,000. At 
ly reflects the incidence of new the other end of the scale are New 
cases—has continued upward. Mexico and Arizona, where the 

The accompanying chart shows hospitalization rates are only about 
the wide geographic variation in one quarter the rate in New York. 
the number of resident patients per These variations are accounted for 
100,000 civilian population in State, in some degree by differences in the 


county, and Veterans Administra- age and sex composition of the pop- 
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ulations, but in the main they re- 
flect differences in the availability 
of hospital facilities. 

Efforts to provide more adequate 
hospital care for mental patients 
are hindered by the serious short- 
age of trained personnel. According 
to the minimum standards set up 
by the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, physicians employed in 
State and county mental hospitals 
for long-term care in 1956 number- 
ed less than half the total needed. 
Other members of the hospital 
staff—psychologists, nurses, attend- 
ants, and psychiatric social workers 
—likewise fell far short of needs. 


Note: The major sources used in the preparation of this article were 
National Institute of Mental Health; Annual Reports of the Veterans Administration; 
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The 


tends to reduce the number of pa- 


shortage of social workers 
tients who can be released on trial 
visits to their homes, because hos- 
pitals have the responsibility for 
supervising such patients until they 
are discharged from care. There is 
obviously an urgent need to recruit 
and train more people to staff men- 
tal hospitals. 

Vocational rehabilitation for pa- 
tients discharged from mental hos- 
pitals is another badly neglected as- 
pect of the problem. Unless former 
patients are helped to find suitable 
employment, the 


much of gain 


from modern therapy is negated. 


various publications of the 
Joint Informa 


tion Service of the American Psychiatric Association and the National Association for Mental Health 


—Fact Sheet No. 4, December 1957; Brill, H., 


and Patton, R. E., 


Analysis of 1955-1956 Population 


Fall in New York State Mental Hospitals in First Year of Large-Scale Use of Tranquilizing Drugs,” 
509. 


American Journal of Psychiatry, December 1957, p. 


The Sex Ratio of Mortality 


gon experience a_ higher 
death rate than females 
throughout life, but the disparity 
in mortality the sexes 


varies with age. It is at a maximum 


between 


during adolescence and early adult 
life, and smallest at the youngest 
and the oldest ages. Details are 
shown in the table on page 7, which 
relates to the white population of 
the United States in 1955. 

At the preschool ages, 1-4 years, 
the rate for boys is 1% 
times that for girls, but the ratio 
increases markedly with 


death 


advance 
in age to a high of nearly 22/, at 
ages 15-24 years. This widening dis- 


parity in mortality reflects very 


the 
the 
Accidents alone account for nearly 


differ- 


death rate. 


largely increasing sex 


ence in accident 
half the sex difference in mortality 
from all causes combined at ages 
1-4; the proportion increases strik- 
fifths 


group, 


ingly to more than four 
at ages 15-24. 
the accident death rate in 1955 was 
100.8 per 100,000 for white males 
and 20.1 for white females. 


Males 


tage in the next age group, 25-44 


In this age 


are at less of a disadvan- 


but their total death rate is 
Acci- 


for a 


years, 
still 


dents 


134 that for females. 
continue to account 
large part of the excess while the 


diseases of the heart are almost as 
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SEX RATIO OF MORTALITY FROM LEADING CAUSES* IN SPECIFIED AGE GROUPS 
White Persons, United States, 1955 





Death Rates per 106,000 Percent of All Causes 
Percentage 
Cause of Death Male of Female | 
White Males | White Females Death Rate White Males | White Females 


1-4 Years 


Ages 


All Causes | | 121 100.0 
Accidents . 139 29.9 
Malignant neoplasms ‘ 124 11.9 
Congenital malformations 104 11.1 
Influenza ond pneumonia ; 107 10.8 
Gastritis and enteritis y 137 3.7 
All other causes 117 32.6 


Ages 5-14 Years 


All Causes 158 100.0 
Accidents F 244 47.4 
Malignant neoplasms. . : . 144 15.2 
Congenital malformations J 107 5.2 
Influenza and pneumonia ‘ 105 3.9 
Acute poliomyelitis ‘ 122 2.0 
All other causes ‘ 113 26.3 


Ages 15-24 Years 


All Causes 58.7 261 100 
Accidents. . 0. 20.1 501 65 
Malignant neoplasms. . . . 7.3 153 7. 
Suicide | 2.0 305 4.0 
Diseases of heart 3.6 131 3 
Homicide , : 1.2 292 2 
All other causes 24.5 111 17 


Ages 25-44 Years 


All Causes... 177 100.0 
Accidents 465 27.7 
Diseases of heart a 319 24.9 
Malignant neoplasms ' 68 12.2 
Suicide J 284 6.4 
Vascular lesions 105 3.1 
All other causes 132 25.7 


Ages 45-64 Years 


All Causes , 195 100.0 
Diseases of heart 287 46.2 
Malignant neoplasms 111 18.9 
Vascular lesions 125 6.4 
Accidents. . a 331 57 
Suicide : 356 2.5 
All other causes — 191 20.3 


Ages 65 and Over 


All Causes 7,035.7 5,374.7 131 100.0 100.0 
Diseases of heart aa 3,326.9 2,485.2 134 47.3 46.2 
Malignant neoplasms 1,070.3 764.9 140 15.2 14.2 
Vascular lesions 956.0 923.1 104 13.6 17.2 
General arteriosclerosis 229.5 210.6 109 3.3 3.9 
Accidents... - 207.8 171.5 121 3.0 3.2 
All other causes 1,245.3 819.4 152 17.6 15.3 





*Listed according to rank among white males. 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Vito! Stotistics-Special Reports, Vol. 46, ; d Vital Statistics of the 
United States, 1955 
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important a factor. The heart dis- 
ease death rate at these ages was 
62.6 per 100,000 among white males 
and 19.6 among white females, a 
ratio of 3% to 1—higher than for 
any other age group shown in the 
table. Another distinctive feature 
of the mortality at ages 25-44 was 
the higher cancer mortality for 
females than for males, the death 
rates from the malignant neoplasms 
in 1955 being 45.1 and 30.6 per 
100,000, respectively. The excess 
female mortality from this cause is 
a consequence of the much higher 
death toll from malignancies of 
the breast and reproductive organs 
among women. 

The sex ratio of mortality from 
all causes combined rises to a sec- 
ond peak at ages 45-64, males ex- 
periencing a death rate nearly 
twice that for females. In the broad 
age group 65 and over, however, 
the excess male mortality drops to 
about 30 percent, or back to near 


Boating Can be Safer 


psn years have witnessed a 


rapid increase in the number 


of people in our country who go 
boating, particularly in small craft, 
yet the mortality from water trans- 
portation accidents has remained 
relatively stable. These facts sug- 
gest that the program to promote 
boating safety has achieved a con- 
siderable measure of success. 
Nevertheless, water transportation 
accidents still take approximately 
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the level for the preschool ages. 
Inasmuch as heart disease and can- 
cer account for the majority of 
deaths at ages 45 and over, the sex 
difference in mortality from these 
causes to a large extent determines 
the disparity in total mortality be- 
tween men and women past mid- 
life. 

Mention should be made of sey- 
eral causes of death which do not 
rank among the first five at any 
of the age groups shown in the 
table but which show a marked 
excess male mortality. These are 
tuberculosis, syphilis, ulcers of the 
stomach and duodenum, and alco- 
holism, the death rates for which 
are from nearly 3 to 4 times as 
high among males as among fe- 
males at all ages combined. On the 
other hand, there are some diseases 
—notably, diabetes, gallbladder dis- 
orders, and diseases of the thyroid 
—which take an appreciably heav- 


ier toll among females than males. 


1,500 lives a year in the United 
States. 
Fatal 


throughout the year but are most 


boat accidents occur 


frequent in late spring and early 
the 
the death 
toll reaches a peak in May is sur- 
prising, 


evident from 


chart on page 9. That 


summer, as is 


inasmuch as there are 
probably fewer boats in the water 
that month 


than in midsummer. 


It may be that the seasonal varia- 
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tion in weather is a factor. In any 
the 
transportation accidents in May is 


case, death toll from water 
about twice that in April and more 
than 4 times that in any of the win- 
ter months, according to data for 
1954-55, the latest available. Nearly 
half the deaths annually from this 
cause occur in the three months 
May through July. 

As the table on page 10 shows, 
drownings in small boat mishaps 
account for about 1,200 deaths an- 
nually, or for 4 out of every 5 lives 
lost in all types of water transpor- 
tation accidents. Drownings due to 
accidents on larger craft add appre- 
ciably over 100 fatalities to the an- 
nual toll. In 1951, the year that 45 
lives were lost when a fishing-party 
boat off Long Island, 
N. Y., the national total of such 
drownings rose to nearly 200. The 


capsized 


annual toll from water transporta- 
tion accidents other than drowning 
also varies somewhat, ranging 
about the 200-mark in recent years. 
These fatal injuries result mainly 
from falls, explosions and _ fires, 
asphyxiation by gas, machinery 
mishaps, and crushing by falling 
objects. 

Information available from the 
death claim records of Industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in 1954- 
55 sheds additional light on the 
factors associated with small boat 
accidents. The majority of fatali- 
ties sustained in such accidents in- 
volved motor-driven boats—very 


largely of the outboard type—re- 
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flecting the wide popularity of this 
kind of craft. With few exceptions, 
the fatalities 
rowboats, canoes, and rafts. The in- 


remaining involved 
surance records also showed that 
nearly three fifths of the deaths in 
small boat accidents occurred 
among people who were out fish- 
ing. While this high proportion is 
a measure of the large number of 
Americans who are anglers, it also 
underscores the need for greater 
caution. 

The insurance data further in- 
dicate that many lives are lost in 
small boat accidents because of 
such dangerous practices as shift- 

o 
WATER TRANSPORTATION ACCIDENTS 
Monthly Variation in Mortality 
United States, 1954-55 


0 





ry ee Rites Fe 


*Average of daily deaths in specified month 
as percent of average daily deaths per year. 

Source: Various reports of National Office of 
Vital Statistics. 
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FATALITIES FROM LEADING TYPES OF WATER TRANSPORTATION ACCIDENTS 
United States, 1949-1955 





Number of Deaths 


Drownings 


Water 
Transportation (jo 
(Total) 


Other Water 
Transportation 


Small Beat 


1,186 
1,135 
1,266 
1,132 
1,241 
1,215 
1,243 


1,498 
1,614 
1,437 
1,639 
1,502 
1,484 


112 
150 
152 
123 
193 
131 
111 


Death Rate 
Per 100,000 Population 


Water 
Transportation 
(Total 


Small 
Beat 
Drewnings 


Ali Other Types 
Fails 


Total 


154 
213 
196 
182 
205 
156 
130 


45 
51 
52 
62 
68 
48 
51 





ource: Various reports of National Office of Vital Statistics. 


ing positions, overloading, speed- 
ing, and sharp turning. An ap- 
preciable number of victims were 
nonswimmers, 
that 


should learn to swim competently 


clearly indicating 


those who use small boats 
or, at least, have adequate life-sav- 
ing equipment on board. Adverse 
natural forces—sudden squalls and 
treacherous currents—also contri- 
buted to the death toll. 

In the country as a whole, males 
comprise more than 9 out of every 
10 victims in water transportation 
accidents. This preponderance of 
males results both from their much 
greater participation than females 
in recreational activities involving 
boats and from their greater will- 
ingness to risk their lives. The mor- 
tality from water transportation ac- 
cidents among males is at its peak 
during adolescence and early adult 
life, the rate in 1954-55 rising from 


1.2 per 100,000 at ages 10-14 to a 
maximum of 3.1 at ages 20-24. 
Increasing attention has been fo- 
cused on boating safety in recent 
years as the use of watercraft has 
gained widely in _ popularity 
throughout the country. Valuable 
contributions to the safety program 
by the 
Guard, Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Na- 
Safety United 


States Power Squadrons and other 


have been made Coast 


tional Council, 
boating organizations. But, as was 
pointed out at the National Small 
Boat Safety Conference held 
Washington, D. C., last December, 


in 


there is great need for an intensi- 
fied educational program. To this 
end the United States Coast Guard, 
through the 
Guard Auxiliary, sponsors Nation- 
al Safe Boating Week, which this 
will be 29 
through July 6. 


its affiliate Coast 


year observed June 
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MORTALITY FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
Industrial Policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
April 1958 





Annual Rate per 100,000 Policyholders* 


Cause of Death April Year to Date 


1957 1956 


All Causes 678.7 | 680.5 


Tuberculosis (all forms) : 7.1 ‘ 7.4 7.9 
Communicable diseases of childhood 3 J 2 2 A 
Acute poliomyelitis J 1 a 
Malignant neoplasms 148.0 | 1307 | 144.2 | 138.5 | 131.9 
Digestive system 51.8 45.9 47.2 48.2 447 
Respiratory system 20.8 19.3 19.8 19.5 17.8 
Diabetes mellitus 17.8 14.6 177 14.9 17.0 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 375.2 360.3 | 396.1 | 371.6 | 369.1 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system 69.1 68.9 73.3 70.8 72.1 
Diseases of heart... 279.8 | 265.7 | 294.4 | 272.9 | 270.2 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 13.9 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart disease.) 219.7 | 207.4 | 231.8 | 211.2 | 211.0 
Diseases of coronary arteries 125.6 | 117.5 | 130.3 | 119.8 | 120.2 
Hypertension with heart disease 33.5 34.0 36.7 37.7 37.7 
Other diseases of heart 127 11.2 127 11.3 9.0 
Nephritis and nephrosis 79 79 8.5 8.8 8.6 
Pneumonia and influenza 29.6 15.8 31.8 18.1 20.2 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth 1.0 8 1.0 9 1.0 
Suicide 6.1 6.2 5.9 6.0 $5 
Homicide 3.1 27 3.0 2.8 2.1 
Accidents—total 317 33.9 32.8 33.8 36.3 
Motor vehicle 13.7 16.5 14.3 147 15.3 
All other causes 917 73.4 97.0 84.4 88.9 





*These death rates relate to persons insured under Industrial premium-paying policies, persons with Ordinary 
Monthly Premium Policies for Less Than $1,000, and persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $2,000 or less 
tT Provisional. 
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